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Numbers of observers have indicated that the American image of "the 
poor” is a product of cultural lag rather than reality (1). To many 
Americans, the image of "the poor" gives rise to views of "penniless" 



are largely members of today's middle class, and the bulk of the current 



and others, whose status as Americans is not a new condition. In fact, 
the disparity is made even more incongruous, when one considers Nathan 
Glazer's observation that "the next x/ave of ethnic self-consciousness must 
reflect . . .the growing estrangement between European ethnic groups and 
tte Negroes (2). 

It may be useful, in an ajialysis of the two images of the poor, to 
review the situational conditions of the tr-/o images of the poor, to review 
the situational conditions o^ the immigrants ^^ame nefore 1Q30/ and 

the refugee immigrants (3). Davis' material, with some additions, has 
been incorporated into a comparisor of the arrival years and adjustment of 
the immJ grants and the Americnr. >!o;ro, ly the author of this artlola. 



xHuiiiKicm ts to America. This disparity of images is a serious one, 
especiaxiy m i-ho i laht of the fact that immigration to the United States 



nas xong been at a plateau or deexine, 



L lid 




American poor are Negroes, Latin-:x’.oricans, Americcui Indians, Puerto -Ri can s , 



CHART I - COriPARISCN OF EARLIER IfmiRRANTS 
REFUGEE irilllGRANTS AIID SLAVE NEGROES 
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A 

EARLIER inWIGRAITTS 
(3) 



REFUGEE IIRUGRANTS 
(3) 



B 



C 

SLAVE NEGROES 



Came primarily for 
economic reasons 



Came primarily to 
excape persecution 



Came under duress 
as slaves 



f4any planned to 
return 



Few planned to re- 
turn to homeland 



Plans were out of 
their control and 
they knew it. !Jo 
hope of return 



High proportion of 
unattached males 
family life 
intact . 



High proportion of 
women and young 
children, family 
life intact. 



Proporticn cr 
male and femaJ.e 
irrelevant be- 



cause family Xifr 
was destroyed. 



High sense of loy- 
alty to community 
from which they 
emigrated. These 
ties T^tained in 



High sense of loy- 
alty to fellow 
emigres, with com- 
mon newspapers , 
some O' ganizations. 



Organizational 
and mutual aid 



approaches vieired 
as insurrection. 
Only religious 
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A 

social or religious 
organizations, 
close settlement of 
immigrants from 
same local. 
Haintained immi- 
grant organiza- 
tions . 


and mutual aid 
proprans. Joir.od 
Amcric:.n organ i- 
zatior J. 


C 

services permitted 
during slavery, '.las 
excluded from 
American organi- 
zations 


Primarily peasants 


Primarily business. 


Primarily un- ” 


Laborers, artisans. 


professiorial and 


skilled, unlet- 


Few intellectuals 


white collar groups, 
very large group 
of intellectuals 


tered. It was 
illegal to teach 
a Negro to read 
and trrite. 


Maiority had 


Maiority had high 


No Western edu- 


clcjlicii Ldi*y educd* 


tochool c due at ■•on. 


Ca't ion o± ony Lypo, 


tion or less: few 


many had college 


(some tribal 


college and pro- 


and graduate 


Training which 


fessional graduaxes 


degrees 


was not applicable 
to Western life) 


Chiefly from rural 


Chiefly from 


Chiefly from 


areas and small 
towns 


large cities 


jungle 


Limited horizons. 


Cosmopolitan out- 


Limited hori- 


seldom traveled 


look, trai'eled 


zons, seldom 


beyond their region 


v/idely, familiar 


traveled be- 


or country. Knew 


with more than 


yond their 


only their own one 
language 


one language 


region. Knew 
only their own 
one language 


Sometimes came 


Rarely came x^ith 


Cane often with- 


with means, but 


Clears, but had 


out rudimentary 


always came with 


basic clothing 


clothing. Few 


personal posses- 


etc. for reten- 


items of self 


sions 


tion of personal 
"self respect" 


identity re- 

4^— * 2 


Tended to concen- 


Widely distri- 


Forcibly dis- 


trate in colonies 


bxited but often 
retained contact 
with one another 
by mail 


persed tr distant 
plantatiors with- 
out contact of 
even nuclear 
family let alone 
extended family 
or tribe 


Low standard of 


Often come with 


Low standard of 


living. Willing 


high standard of 


living and no 


to woric for low 


living. Worked 


hope on the hori- 


wages or return. 


for low wages 


z<Hi for improve- 


as long as hope 
for future 
existed 


only for short 
period while 
training or 
seeking better 
positions 


ment 


Competed on 


Competed on 


Comnpto/i 5- *’,5 


"lower’* Occupa- 


"higher" occupa- 


"lowest" occupa- 


tional levels. 


tional levels; 


tional levels; 


aroused opposi- 


aroused opposi- 


aroused opposi- 


tion of indigenous 


tion of American 


tion of earlier 


American workers 


business and pro* 
fessional groups 


immigrants, poor 
whites, etc. 


Primarily con- 


Aspired to equal 


Had fevr aspira- 


cerned with making 


successful native 


tions due to 


a living 


Americans in 
achievement 


Circumstances . 
At best, the 



hope vras for 
safety, security 
and physical 
well-being which 
became a style 
of life. 




Uri’?lly sonf;;ht a 
liumhle , unobtrusive 
r’-t productive 
dicnified partici- 
p.'tiOi'. in r-irc 
r-bo’-.i: l.iu 


Usually sought a 
place in l;Lfe 
cbout him with- 
out concern for 
his visibility or 
cbtrusiveness 


UsuaLly sought 
to be unobtru- 
sive, not to 
call attention 
to himself for 
fear of punish- 
ment, Patlsun 
ofeen was 
'siinxilati on" , 


**cq”.iied L‘;igrj.?h 


Lt^arncd English 


I earned English 


r'cwly but didn't 


rapidly and "in 


o.ily verbally 


I’o ic 


depth- 


and celdo*i :u 







depth 


Puacod little 


Placen ^oat stress 


!Iad no cnni'roi 


stress on 


cn chi’.drcn’s 


o vGi? ch.3 ^ s 


chiidron ■ s edu- 

u- • 


'.C I't .07 


educaticr:, wa?.cn 






n ^7 T*Tn<3 

_ — 






miiiimal 


Contribution to 


- ^ /-I. ^ 


’^^3 rr-.'.7 


America V7as 


ning, mada con- 


«/ 

to contribute 


mostly in bravm. 


tributioncj to 


biawT;i end t;as 


at first 


Ar.ericc on intel- 


prsvented gen- 




loctual levels 


erally fiv>m 






going beyond it 


Tended to delay 


i’opIdJ.y became 


Prohibited gen- 


naturalization , 


naturalized in 


erally from 


Many remained 


higli proportion , 


natural! za tion 


aliens 


Con'^cicus effort 


or later from 




mad e . 


use of civic 






potentialities 


Strain betw’cen 


Children infused 


Children, at 


generations rela- 


with "child cen- 


first, often de- 


tively limited. 


tered" Aiiierican 


prived of con- 


Children held to 


scons and -. it’- 


tact with pcirents 


parental controls. 


democratic ethic. 


or parental 


uixh exCeptiOilS 


otraiT; ■ -i ’jG-n 


cont;.^ls , Later , 




ensrations often 


children con- 




apparent 


trolled by mother. 






father often 






absent, and 












mother rncl ch 'ld 






apparenx • 




It should also be made 


clear that where the immigrant poor had special 


resources at their disposal 


(mut\ia.i. aid societies. 


railroad settlement 


schemes, etc,) and where the 


rafugos poor had sectarian case work aud relief 


programs available to th';r.. 


the i'legro, on arrival. 


had only the slave 


market as an adjustment aid. 






The immigrant poor, and 


the rofugoe poor were 


accu.lturated and 



absorbed into tlie Ar«ri<an ecor.c:nic ccane in due course. The American 



Negro j t*i3 American Indi-n, and others ^ however, have been held bock by 
politiccd., economic and soci^.l conCitioiis and. forct:s irhich have denied 
them access to many of the facilities readily offered to the immigrantr. 
These included effective education, consistent and fairly paid employment, 
opportunities for upward aconorii.'c mobility and housing relatively free fro i 
vaaiiaaiationB, ■ , ..i, 




t 
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A nunrber of clear cut f?cts about the Negro inake clear the nature of 
the difference between the Ilegro poor and the iinnlgx^nt poor. These 
includes 



1. The Negro was tom from his culture in Africa and transferred to 
slave breeding farms, where s^or.ration of mothers, fathers and children 
was effected. Family life was destroyed, often purposefully, with 
concomitant psyci ological castration of the male as head of the family. 
Tne whole southern slave system operated toward destruction of any 
"self-system" rer;aining among Negroes. 



2. The Negro has: dwelt longer in poverty in America and in greeter 
proportions than any other ethnic group. Thou^ uneducated and noor. 
he IS bcsct vilih j'la.teriai r.esires seen on televisiOTi* 

toward which he can develop aspiration'? but seldom expectations. This 
can only build up further hostility. 



3. The urban "piomised land" 
effort from a degrading life 
a ghetto ejiistcnce, fro... 



to which the Negro has come after great 
in the south has clearly brou^t him into 

h I:e c:-.nct ecu a *.;ay of escape. 



4. The Negro feels that he is surrounded by hostile authority, in the 
form of police, officialdom, welfare authorities and others, who he 
believes continually enercise harassment, harshness, conteng^uousness 
and distrust of -the Negro poor, Argow (3d) states that "To an 
oppressed, hurting people ejpression of enforcement e an be taViMi 
as harassment ar-.d quickly m« r.ified into an insult." 

5. Ihe Negro poor (as in tlie case of Latin-American poor also) 

M oomaunity to i^hich to relate. There are no real leaders, as su^. 
Those who have escaped the ghetto are looked upon witii suspicion, 

and often rigjitly so, since they are often people with a political or 
commercial "are to grind." or 



The other exerients in the residual pcor group (Latin«>Aiierioann, 
American-Indians, Pwjito Nicans, et. al.) have also experienced co^>areble 
oondition.3 of debilitation which has interfered with their absorption Into 
tile fabric of Ameriesn life. 

Schadd and Nobba state that " the traditional method of assinilatioo 
process assumes that an immigrant group will acquire, within a natter of 
sereral years, the language, habits, customs and values of the dominant, 
native bore Anglo-Saxon population, and as a consequence its members will 
eventually move ip in the social and economic hierardiies. Assimilation Is 
ejpected to be coaplsted by the third gereretion". (4) These investigatore 
find that neither tlie Negro, the American Indian, nor the Filipino have been 
successful in achieving tiiis <tegree of upward economic movement. Vfith the 
Negro, very little movement has occ'.rred. 

Each of tiie aspects of strictuie, process and dynamics is worthy of 
coiparisoti, if only for the purpose of clearer conoeptuslisation of tiaa 
surrent residual poor group. 




CHART IX - THE NUCLEAR FAMILY - PATTERNS OF 
THE IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL PDOR 




D 

IMMIGRANT POOR (5) 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR (6) 



A patriarchy, but actually 
a partnership, with the 
mother in exclusive control 
over some le roily life func- 
tions. Mulial concern of 
all membe ; of family, one 
for anot..3i\, but children 
show confli.c.'t of culture 
resulting i'j’om immigrant 
culture at home and new 
world cultu]?e in school. 
This resul-l-5 in less joint 
feisiiy aot;i\»ities , espe- 
cially in social 

activity, iiiitertainment , 
etc. 



Parental, emphasis on 
child behavior requires 
strict adherence by 
children to school and 
oomnunity authorities • 
Despite cultural difference 
between pcxents and ex- 
tenutl society, parents 
enforce societal norms, 
particularJ.y officicd 
norms, are brought 

to their ai:tention. 
Relatively stable 
marriages held together 
by internal bonds. 

appeal to reason with 
children and oocassicmal 
appreciation for good 
behavior i<as often en- 
countered. among refugee, 
and early immigrant 
families. 



Often a Hatziarchy (in minority 
groups) within a a outwardly patri- 
arcdzal society. Father often 
"missing" or one with an "impaired 
self esteem" resilting from chronic 
unemployment, unier- 
employment, hoi:iS)Swork respemsibility 
when vrifs is emplcyed, (a prevalent 
condition). 

Difficult housing conditions lead 
tc less cent I'd <if chxldrsn, who are 
more numeroiis thiin in other models, 
and whose "play ix>om" is orten the 
street. 

Children are directed to helping 
maintain the family as soon as they 

Call « 

Emotional lo^e probably pervasive 
despite greater prevalence of family 
breakdown. 

Early marria|;e8; Short esourtship 
and more prevalent divoix^ rate. 

Identification of children with 
parents often "sj>otty" within families 
and variance great between families. 

"He (the poor) sets great store 
by his family" and places 0eeBt . 
emphasis on his aaseulihity. "in 
the Negro sub-cuLtuze, (avm) the 
mother frequently pl^ a strong, 
sesculine type of role and is prone to 
. uhyi?:ical feMe** ( 7) 
Disciplinary truiatment of children 
is inconsistent. Obedience enforoed 
toward ends not understood child. 
Hi^ standards of behavior are 
required without an affectioimte badc- 

•C' ^wt 'Zw Zm offsetting 

incentive to child. Beatings without 
provDdation a^.e oamnon, all adrroring 
the hardships and fmstrations of 
parents (8). 



Kardiner and Ovesey state that: 

"The etbiics of marriage in the lower-class are entirely differMt fE*om 
ihlte niddle-elass standards. • .entered tq>on -iiuch more castially* • • 
more tentative and provisional end much more oreily dissolved* The 
basic reason for fhe instability of the lower-class marrdags i In 
the fact that it as generally entered on for < 3 conocic purpoeee by ■ 
the fwisle* (The wish to get awaqr an expressive nhTTtfiifimtnt 
is a ocirmon inducement for the female to seek marriage preoipitonsly, 
only te be disillusioned shortly after)* *Lo\»e* is not a lamdoninant 
iMtivm for marriage and ootx^^iionship between mates is rare* fbroe4 
marpia|:«8 because of pregnAncy is quite frequent." (8) 

This ici quite different from the marriage and family e:x"^^^o6 of many 

ienigrant fsaiilies, whose family patterns were middle class even before 

arrival in iucmrica* 



The pon:[tlcn of the Negro male is also different from that of the ether' 
iMdgraat miCe* 






"He (the lower class Neg:\7 male) fears the female much more them is 
apparent for intrinsic genetic reasons and also, because his economic 
opportunities are worse than the females. Hence, he is not 
infrequently at the mere/ of the woman. Masculinity s closely tied 
to power in every form of society. The male is much more vulnerable 
to socio-economic failure." (8) 



The incidence of illegitimacy and unmarried motherhood is greater in 
the residual poor, often in cn atmosphere which is barren of love and 



affectioii. The less affectiem given, apparently, the more it is hungered 
for by the woman. This was not the case vrith the immijjrant poor, where 
affection was reportedly a cohesive family force. May reports a typical 
residual poor woman's attituie: 



"T iiVo a let cf atleMblon dim I like io feel Tiiet'T'iii appreciated. 

So I Teel thax you can't get this from a lot of men, 3 tou ggn only 
get it from one at a tine. And this has been my way of livin' since 
I have been 18 years old. ...with three kids to educate and raise 
and you feel like if you associate with one person at a tiais they 
mi^t be interested in you enou^, they mi^t want to help you. . . 
raise your children". . .(9) 

Mo]^ihan presents a detailed picture of the fatherless Negro low 
income fanily life in depth (10). It is important to note that the 
■embers of a matriarchal minority :!n an officially patrlardial society 
easily fall victim to the self-hatred syndrome. Even ti>e lade of practice 
of birth control by the male can be, in pait, at least, traced to a 
resulting seags of Izr-espeaslbility and his lack of a sense of livfeg fer 



the future, in a sense, tbe male e)q>eriences a kind of vicai^ious family 
life, often temporarily with the diildrm of other men who are also 



missing from their families. This is far different from the pat1x:m 
e3q>erienced among the immitprant poor. 

Omati makes a telling point on the differences between the immigrant 
poor and the residual poor (11). His repovt indicated that the residual 
poor are multi-problem families, and that unen^loyment or poverty is only 
one of the interrelated difficulties idiich beset them. Among these 
problems are bad plqrsical and emotional health, low educatl^ial aspiration 
espectation and adiievemsr t, and shrinking occupational md>ility« It is 
important to note that moiit immigrant poor had only one or two problems, 
often less interrelated; iiamsly, lade of employment and prdblems in 
adjustment to the American scene. These were soon overcoms ha an 
ei0anding eoonoiqr whidi bad need for the unskilled. The imiltiprdblem 
immigrsnt case was rare, and in any event, the immigtwit family had access 
to and mads willing use of specialised social agencies, often created 
and disigtted to nset their special needs. The residual poor, on the b^dier 
























<'v' 








nandj vith nultipr^blem families, have little or no readiness to surmount 

the class and communication barriers between them and the available social 

sein’ica r?eouroes« 




CHART III - THE EXTEMEED FAMILY-PATTERMS OF 
IMMIGRANT POOR AMD RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IWIIGEAIJT POOR 



Members of the e^itended 
family are mutually res- 
nonsihift. OHQ fov 

Iflien older children emig- 
rated to new land, they then 
sent for their wives and 
children, then their parents 
and then their brothers and 
sisters and their families, 
(although not necessarily in 
tiiat order). On arrival in 
the new land, they ^doubled 
ip,” in their housing 
arrangements until new arri- 
vals could find emplo 3 nR 9 nt 
and housing. Dependent 
elderly parents often 
stayed on in their children's 
hone, but in a*jy case, 
mutual aid continued as did 
joint family celebrations 
etc. Often housing loca- 
tions were not distant one 

XXwS» uiXwwnSA'a ScOaUSo "CI18 

poor usually have mo re 
children than the ^neral 
American family, tlie 
potential size of the ex- 
ten<^d faniiy is thus lar- 
ger, and among the irnd- 
grant poor, the cohesion 
of the extocded family acts 
as a strengtiiening force 
and a *1>ullt ln*» "mutual 
idld** society. 



The extended family is 
often disintegrated or 

^ _ iP- « 

wj. ctvttx*yuciy 

jiving leave litUe opportunity 
for interfamilial contacts with 

* jt ^ 

4.Cll|IXXy g rox* 

rare holiday or family 
gatherings. 

Mutual aid probably occurs 
of a pz^ctical nature (gifts 
of good, used clothing, etc), 
but this is rare due to 
resources of the family and 
the: dwn unmet needs. 

ihe residual poor family 
moves often, om t^iuh ciiiv 
within a local arsai «iit 
alao cuts dowi on 
of inter^familial'^ti^ii^V’' 

to take ow sf9spaiMii4Uty 
members of oxtaedld : 

unable to t^vide idieir 
means. > , " • ; 

mlduai poor also 
Imve more childi^, and the 
size o# the oxtindid fanily, 
though often tmaaoenbled 
dlapereed, is lat^r 
than ihe genaral American 
family. 





Kardiner and Ovesey report that: 

sibling attitudes in the lower class show that animosity and hatsod a 
tha rule, with conflate severance of relations, . .(idksM) fniendly.. 

currenatly, maintained. In other cases, ties atm maht- 
a_aed by a sense of dsrty, but attitudes are very hostile. • ,ln the 

a dhare of these scarcities (of afihctlon and 

onormously 

( 8 ) 



This 1-5 not the condition whidi was fbind among tha immigrant poor. 
CHART IV - RBLATlOMSfilP TO THE COMNUHTY OP 

immigrant poor and the residual poor 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 
The iamigrent parents 

hm«ght irith *hMm 



£ 

RESIDUAL POOR 



'-c ' 





A itutual tuspleicn oftm 

- - - 
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their imnediate comnu- 
nityt end eonetiaes a fear 
Qf the larger conmunity. 
Parents were ooneernad to 
keep thensalves and their 
children out of conflict 
with authorities, but 
innlgrants rapidly gained 
citizenship and took up 
voting, etc., participa- 
tion in the community. 

There was, nevertheless, a 
feeling that one could not 
fight "city hall," but 
fdien mutual concern be- 
came in^ortant enough, they 
did, and often won their 
point. 

*««i»***ftw* 4. OX'WOt? 

within the imnigrant 
groups, and, in time, such 
leaders (and often pseudo 
leaders, who accepted 
^iq>port of their group but 
not direction) found 
places for themselves 
within the power structure. 
Despite claims to the con- 
trary, considerable cam- 
paign effort is ewarted by 
politics! cnditkites to 
ippsal to, and sarve, the 
eiqpreaaed interests and 
naeds of the established 
groigis of sx-ianigrants. 
imen Xeacmn of :hiiBlgmt 
groups **naka the grade" 
and secure pdlitieid 
poaitionsr efstrangemont 
hietiiped v^en and their 
grdtp .ie often not as 
evidsnt Ss- is ths case with 
the residual poor. 



poor and the community and 
its authorities. The oom* 
munity power structure 

uilo i.^S«l\AUCUL 

poor and their nei^bor- 
hoods as the source of high 
costs of police, fire pro- 
tection, welfare, crime, 
and delinquency, and re- 
cently, of vfild uncontrol- 
lable senseless rioting. 
Informal community atti- 
tudes include fears of 
integration \.hich may lower 

*^ 1^0 ^ 4 : 

— — — ^ wveawtf* 

coraraunity schools. Re- 
cently also, the parti- 

^ ^ 40, JCi 4L.t» ^ .e 

- W4U yWg* XU 

v/ar on Poverty programs 
has led some political 
leaders to fear the con- 
version of poverty pro- 
gram participants into 
political chalJ engera, 

The residiwl poort o® 
the other hand . are fedr- 
fill of communi'y author- 
ities. ^y c<X;tact with 
them, they bel%«vm, basad 
on past experionca amandad 
by personal perc^pfiexii, 
can only lead to tfd^la* 

Many have oonc-luded that 
they cannot "fight cl^ hall" 
either collect ively 
or individualJ.y and tha 
usual reaction Is to avoid 
such contacts > gvmn 
neighl^thood associstions 
are held suspect by many 
individuals. They view 
leaders of such groups with 
an unspoken question, 

"«hat*a in it for th^" 

Participation in a oom- 
mity or nei^iitoxhood 
association requiraa energy 
and laisure, self-respect, 
and understanding of oper- 
atioiial prooe^fiosa and 
abiltiy to oonnunioata. 

These are often ladcing 
after an exhausting da^ 
work (if cfi^loyec), with- 
out a sense of persooeiL 
worth (if employed) and 
without a knowledge of 
«diat and how to participate, 
and without naosasary oom- 
munioation skills i 

Oocassionally, a tatin- 
Ansriosn or Hegro may show 
leadarahip, but all too 
often, sixA leederahip is 
’’bou^t off" by "City Hall" 
with a political appoint- 
mmt, after whidi es- 
trangement develops be- 
tween the leader and groig>. 
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Adass* in his svalnation of Negio leadership, prior to tiie Civil 



sought three qualities: knoirledge of and anilitv for the lob o£ . 

• i>r 



Ic . ^r; honesty of puipose in leadership; and ability to inenlM 
to follow (12)« He found no leaders in the grotq> to nset the slcodazds 
whidi be felt were realistically required. He also found extren divisive^ 
ness within the group. Silveman explains why sudi leadership is usually 
lacking in the general Negro group. Be states that: 




"A terrihle vacuun of leadership results (from tiie M adr horgsoise's 
distaste for Negro lower class and vice versa).... as soon as he 
(a lea der) is able to nove with ease anong the idiites, and raise 
from then - he loses his rap por t with the lower *» 1-ff vs 
Negroes, idio resent his 'going lAite*." (13) He that: 

"The great nass of big-city Negroes trapped in the ^Mtto, 
beoMB convinced that their 'leaders.' far from trying to help 
then, were nerely trying to escs^ from being black." (») 









A sinilar condition esdsts aiKxig Southwestern Latin-Anei^ci|M« 



states that be foind suspicion by the Latin->Anericn poor of those lAio 
son^rt leadership, either because the would-be leadeiM wato 



thm they, or because they suspected that the "wpd^i^ 



be a^ to clala that diey were Latin leaders to 
so that they could then use their positions for 
*^llhea they get a big car and a T.V., they forg^ what it used ^Ihn 
Be found that nany Latin-^ABericans were rea^ to , wm* itM g 












~T“> 
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idiOB ihs) thoq^t night try to clain a r^Hrin nr n fsprs 
Of thehe gBoijp. 

ffsi sin in refers to the "ready willin^ggi^w ^ 
hslievs in cor rup tness of leaders, end a 
toward 'big diets'." (7) 

Ibia is far different from the condition -feiA-hy 
iunigmat groups during their days of arcdvnl and harddi^ 
bean eleavsiss ba tw a en ginupa, but there was gheeter oohsei 
than is currantly found anong the rseidosl poor. : ; • 

The attitude t ow ard relatioDships to tbs official g e< e v wwiij i» 
also ^^ibs different between tha hudgeent | 

the innigirsnts lausilly he ld a respectful digfeaa^^ fmn ofi|icia3ideh[^,-t|jigf 
did not hositate to call on officials to nMt a nsad^ solve a peebbsii or 
undo a grave un justice feeing their g ro u p. In the residual pdqr^ ^ 
otiisr lunid, this is far fron the cess. Coles reports general su^jfiTfnt qf 
vdthgMMd firan, and re jaoticn of any relatlonahip wlA any type o# 
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bf tlw residual poor (16). This is also reported by Adans who quotes on# 
respondent as follows: "The only thing tiie poor people can get froB the 
gQvemeent is trouble." Many asked bin, idien he discussed possible 
approadies to government to improve conditions, "What good would it do? 

We can't diange anything!" (15) Where participation in politics and local 
coramunity activities won hope and gains for tiie earlier inmigrsBts, 
is not the case with the residual poor. The oondition of personal group 
helplessness, powerlessness, suspicion of, fear of, and isolation from 
government and society is a clear indication of alienation as described by 
Seesan (17) and others idio have preferred to describe Ibis oondition in 
terns of anoqr (18) (19). 

The condition is aggravated among the Latin-Aaerioan poorfby stil3.^ 



-V' 













ad diti o n al cultural factor, based on previous Hssdcaa 

- - - : \ 

'ftar'of goverasMit and officialdon, because of few nf trsfic ' 

ita. a; aasb of bureancbB^ and 'rsqpdrad^jKribei^r, '/Ih t it ’ hjin~ 

' in .bis -iUBdods wurks , -incME^if 



.^iii^tion .fbon oomnunity social agsueies ^and' public 
.bodicates that Ibis is in great part due to tbe'tandlfii^ 



-*^**.* ^ 



social and ptAlie welfiire mariccr s to tey to lastili tHeir* noddle elais 
valuea the (16). He quotes of bis rs^nndents, *^y beep W 
^llb^ US., to do like tben." "Ibay am dub*t know iduit it's 






dB-addil^j^n^ ibe aUsnatjaa frsa^ -innBnMiil^ ia^m -1» 
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oser nsi^ fbar* aim ft e e dsn to ant as aultainiariii tiiil f 1 1 duiXl siiti-t J 

m.cestrl^ions of various relief prOgraas , ubisb base proiddsd nluiRTB 
proiiaion fto e a i s te nc a but little opp o rt un ity eeli^imoi'^mk and 
• upward miid>f lity. 

Ibia was not tiia oooditifln found in tbm rslatlensbip b etween ^ 
peer aad lbs seeiil serviee Te noet iMtttum. ifte 

ianigrabti Wean eltber niddle^dase or s^irli^ lor niddie ‘^asi artatns nod 
bad little relative dilfioulty relating to tbs ageneies. In tbe om of 
tba rsfinse group, relief standarda were ouasideiebly above tbe public 
wellaie fanily budgste, and provision was aids witbto lbs budget and in tbs 
agney fo» o pport ia itiaa for soenonlo and oeeupatfenal apgnidli^. tbs 
raf agg i aliaiit atually did not fear tba agency, and for neat of the ciUaa^ 




. ; " 




the period of dependency was short lived. 3oth the client and social 
worker consistently had the goal of self-sufficiency of the client before 
then. This is not the case with i!»st pubHc welfare aeenev relatlonshim*. 

— - 4 9 

When necessarily workers are more often investigators and record keepers 
rather than rehabilitators. 



Cohen has noted that most private social agencies have concentrated 
on middle-class psychoanalytic services which has further increased the 
social distance between them and the residual poor. He states that 
"private social work has tended to disengage itself foom the poor" (21). 



Cloward and Epstein, he reports, have also arrived at the same conclusions (22). 

3 the residual poor, unlike their predecessors, the innigrant poor, 
have lost ccmtact with connunity, and lack leadership acceptable to it, in 
building coenunication bridges with the conminity. 



CHART V - RELATIONSHIP OF IMMIGRANT PCOR AND 
RESIDUAL POOR TO EHPLOYIENT 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 

nie eaployer-eisployee relation- 
ship ins often not as personal as 
in the "Protestant Ethic" pattern. 
Eiployer and enfiloyee had greater 
social distance between them. 
Esployee woirked bard in order to 
"get ahead", and in an esqianding 
eoono^f, his mrk and growing 
shill Mere valued by employer idio 
needed hia. the innigrant 
anployee often did not stay long 
with his enplcyer, and instead 
struck out fair hiaself • Vben ' 
he did stiqr on» he participated 
in labor unions Iw helped to 
organize and idddi gave bin 
security in negotiating with 
his esployer. The lesser job 
satisfiuticn (as ooepared to 
"Protestant Ethic" pattern) 
sas nade up far in evening 
school, labor union aertivity, 
cultural activities, etc. 

Most ianigrantn were able 
to deal with objects both notori- 
cally and conceptually and thus 
learned from usual teaching 
netbods. 

The innigrant poor had 
nnmif cation with their 
enployers, despite frequant 
language difficulties. In 
an expanding eoonony, workers 
evn of little training but 
with good work habits were in 
denuid, and could seek inprove- 
■eats in eonditions of 
either indivldiieiiv- iwt 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 

Enployuent is often a tenuous, 
tenporary condition. Enployee 
relationship with «q»loyer is 
most often aocudlly distant end 
iaperscnal. A nutual suspicion 
often exists between esployer 
and employee and oftan follows 
stereotype tiiat eaployee, 
because he is poor and unskilled, 
is ignorant and inherently lazy. 
Thue, Mployer presses for opti- 
uisa perforu a nce frou enployes. 
Esployee, in tun* suspects 
ei^loyer of seeking uore from 
hia than is the eiployers due, 
and helps to inforoe esployer*s 
aelf-validating predicion, rs: 
his l az i n ess or inooupetence. 
Eaployes often suspects eapJoyor*-; 
intMition to lay bin o^, and 
often "siuulates" being busy cn 
the job, as well as "siuulates" 
a respect for esployer he really 
does not feel. 

poor are oftsm negative, as axe 
the wozK attitudes. The residual 
poor often have little realization 
of the relationship betwe«^ wcfvk 
habits and attitutea and possible 
avenues for upward econouic mo- 
bility, for idiidi they often hav^ 
not learned, as yet, to aspire. 

OosiMaicatioD with euployer 
is United, and need for mskiUed 
workers is sudi that tlis residual 
poor are the last hired Hid the 










unions • which they \teve 
willing to participate 
in. 



Riessnan refers to the preference 



difficulties of unionization of 
this group (due to mutual suspl-^ 
cion» etc*) and the few gainr 
possible in such efforts, unxwo 
organizations have, until now, 
done little with this groiq>* 
ResiducLl poor tend to have 
greater physical and motoric 
abilities, and seem to need to 
^ipulate objects physically 
in order to perform adequately. (7) 

of the residual poor for j<d>s idiich 



promise security even at low wages tc jobs at greater wages which entail 
risks. ”He does not wcuit to become a foreman because of the economic 



insecurity resulting from the loss of job seniority." (7) This was the 
opposite of the case with the inoLLgrant poor, vdio suu^t promotion and 
improvement, despite occassioncd. risks to security (for idiidi he often 
provided in advance with some limited savings, if possible)* 

Fina l ly, automation and cybernation have not only becom e established 



on the American scene, but are e]q>anding. These processes eliminate jobs 
of the unskilled, while leaving place for tiie skilled* This problem the 
immigrant poor did not enootaiter, (and perhaps, if they had micountered it, 
they would probably have been able to meet it by aco^)ting necessary 
training)* The residual poor now oioountsring it, and past of^iortuni-* 
ties for training to meet the problem have been relatively inadequate, in> 
aecessable and/or unacceptable within tiie framework and culture of the 
residual poor (23)* 





CHART VI - RCLATIOMSHIP OF IMKlGRAIfT POOR 
ARD RESIDOAL POOR TO RELIdCK 



D 

IMMIGRART POOR 

The iaidgrant, like the 
Protestant Ethnic model, was 
religiouBly observant, but 
his religion was less closely 
related to his work responsibil- 
ities* He had an intrinsic 
acceptance of religioo and often 
accepted personal rewonsibillty 
for his actions* His religion to 
a lesser extent than the Protestant 
Ethic Model reinforced his family 
sense of responsibility and cohesion. 
The iMigrant often held to his 
religion as the nucleus of the 
culture he brought with him* 

The immigrant poor, thou^ 
poor, were quits digniflad in tiieir 
diurcfa performance* Religion was 
usually a total family matter and 
involved activity by all. 



E 

BESIDOAL POOR 

To the residual poor, religion 
may be an emotional eeci^ (espe- 
cially in the case of women who 
are heads of their teiliee and 
over-laden with physical and emo- 
tional burdens) or it auQT be a 
necessary but meaningless prooeduxe 
one needs to uiderM to recelrs 
church aid (in the came of *hpice- 
Christians ," idio often do gamier 
aucowd a growing nudber of religiouB 
missioiiary progrema for the poor). 

In any ease, it is uot daeply re- 
lated to one's worldly acts or 
activities* 

"The dsprived individual is — 
more likely to enjoy physical aani- 
fastations of religidiiB emo^ons 
such as handclapping and singhig''(7). 

The deprived individual will moat 
Irt a ve reT*-* — 






CHART VII - CONCEPT OF SELF OF IMMIGRANT POOR 
AND RESIDUAL POOR 






D 

immigrant poor 

The innigrant knew idio he weis. 
He brought his own cultiire with 
him and infused into it those 
portions of American ciilture 
necessary for his assimilation 
into American society. His 
growth as a learning person and 
as parent of learning* upwardly 
mobile children helped keep his 
sense of self-esteem secure. 

The immigrant's concept of 
self was not only strengthened 
by his employment* but also by 
his status and acceptance in 
a c<Aesive nuclear and extended 
family. 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 

Except where religions may 
provide a cultural foundation* 
the residual poor individual has 
only a deprived sense of self* 
which makes learning* working* 
relating to others* and action 
(rather than being acted up<xi) 
difficult and perhaps impossible 
unless aided externally. 

This is often tied in with 
patterns of self-hatred* which 
at times led the individual to 
withdraw from contact with 
others* especially with others 
of the non-poor (14). This hatred 
has recently been directed not 
against the individual* as in 
the past* but against .otliers in 
society* especially those with 
whom tiiey come in contact in 
society (police* retailers, land- 
lords* etc.) and liberals* idiom 
the individual often views as 
i^fpocritical (14). 

Thus* the ghetto or self- 
associated program has begun to 
tedce <m the flavor of accommoda- 
ticHi and submission, and is thus* 
to an extent* degrading. Self» 
improvement is now beginning to 
be linked with "Uacle-Tom-isa*** 
and is to be avoided (14). 



Silverman states that: 

**Self-ha'^Mid is manifested in the use of hair strai^teners * gUn 
blea<hes... in the desperate but futile attempt lu com^ close to 
the idiite ideal. (It ie) evident also in the caste of color that 
still infects the Negro (kimmunity. • . . . (It is) eiqaessed in «q^thy: 
there is no use trying anything, joining anything* doing anything* 
because you are just no damed good." (13) 

Kardiner and Ovesey describe self-hatred whether inwardly or outwardly 
directed* as "a slow but cumulative* fatal psycfaologioal poison." (8) 

Ellison describes the residual poor in their "desperate search fbr ident- 
Not ^uite citizens and yet Americans* full of the tensions of modezn 
man, but rejected as primitives.... rejecting the second class status assisted 
then* tiieir whole limes have become a search fbr answers to questions: Hho am I?. 
Hhat am I?* and Where? Significantly* in Harlem* the reply to the greeting* 

"How are you?" is very often* "Oh* man* I'm no where." (24) 

Wilhelm and Powell indicate that despite attea^ts at promoting the Negzo'f? 
esc^ from his conditions* too often the effort is* in efftct* an attempt to 
make the Negro into "a dax4c white man." "The Negro cannot establish his identity 



program which provides employment for all, and a higher valuation on 



people than machines and property will solve the problem of identity for l:hc 








residual poor. Thus , the residual poor are only a symptom of a problem nf 
total society. 



CHART VII - "MONEY" AS A VALUE FDR THE 
IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 

Honey was valued by the im- 
migrant poor for: 

1. The security it could 
bi|y for periods of future 
difficulty. 

2. Provision foz‘ one’s 
immediate family ncteds and 
education for the children. 

3. Opportunities for going 
into business and individual 
advancement. 

4. Resources to aid one's 
relatives overseas or newly 
arrived. 

The imoiigrant poor may have, 
at first, been "short" of money 
and ignorant of American methods 
of consumer purchasing, but 
they soon learned how to get 
their "mcney's worth," 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 

Money is needed for daily bare 
existence. "One buys on time" and 
because of ignorance of tlie mark- 
et or lack of ready CciSh, the 
"poor pay more." Money i« viewed 
as an escape from the prei:ent, 
for getting some extra en:{oyment 
in a deprived existence. Often 
money is used for an extm- 
va^nce which brings temporary 
color and show into a draJo 
family life, but that whish is 
purchased quickly falls apart 
or into disuse. 

The residual poor often are 
lacking reaxfy cash, ignorant of 
the basic principles of consumer 
purchasing and are often victi- 
mized (26). 



CHART VIII - *\:reDIT" - USE OF BY 
IMMIGRANT POOR AND RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 

Credit Was used sparingly, accept- 
able only in a crisis, usually re- 
sorted to only within the extended 
family. When one took credit from 
a merdiant, one paid it back on 
time, so that it would be avail- 
able again. 



E 

RESIDUAL jrOOR 

Credit is necessary liecause 
tiiere never is enough money to 
go around for all of the immediate 
needs. Toe poor are of-ten not 
concerned with keeping a good 
credit rating and thus they end 
up borrowing at exhorbitant 
interest rates from marginal 
credit resources. 



CHART IX - "Htt" IS A VALUE, TO ME 

IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL PCOR 
D g 

IMMIGRANT POOR RESIDUAL POOR 
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iented, but his immediate needs 
were met first of all. His plans 
were for the future, for upward 
mobility of his children and him- 
self, and for future aid of his 
relatives. The individual set a 
calender and planned and acted accord- 
ingly. 

Time was less carefully hoarded than 
in the "Protestant Ethic" pattern, but 
beoauM of pressure for upward mobil- 
ity, it was carefully and purposefully 



The residual poor axe present 
oriented. Tomorrow cannot be ex- 
pected to be any bettei* than to- 
day, so let it take cai'e of it- 
self. Essentially an unplanned 
existence with the indiLvidual as 
object rather than actor. 

Time is either plentiful 
(when wewployed) and n bm, or 
short wh«i working. 

money means mo:im difficult 
transportation and mom time spent 
going to and from upsk. etc. 
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CHART X - HOUSING- AS A S1YI£ OF LIFE PATTERN 
OF THE IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL POOR 

D E 

IMMIGRANT POOR RESIDUAL POOR 



The immigrant usuaJ ^ sou^t 
adequate housing withm his needs 
but housing e}q>enditiu.'es usually 
had less priority than education. 
Limited means usually made for 
less than adequate ho’osing. 

When housing was over- 
pricedy the immigrants would 
move elsewhere, and the only 
restriction usually encountered 
in housing was extent; of 
ability to pay. 



Inadequate and often over- 
priced, especially in case of 
minority gro\q> poor. Often poor 
are victimized in housing rental 
(seldom a purchase). Housing is 
often used as a "temporary camp" 
and resentment against "victimi- 
zing landlord" and his authority 
is repaid with harsh use (or mis- 
use) of his property. 

Housing rents and costs are 
artificially high for the resi- 
dual poor because of de facto 
restrictive covenants, unwilling- 
ness of many landlords to accept 
welfare rentals, etc. This creates 
a double standazxl in American 
housing, with unkept cmd badly 
maintained housing at hi^ prices 
for some and not for otiiers. This 
is a pragmatic item which fits 
into any attitudes of paranoia 
held by the residual poor agaimit 
the society. 



CHART XI - CLOTHING - AS A STYLE OF LIFE PATTERN 
OF THE IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 

The immigrant sought adequate 
clothing for self and family, 
but often could: -only afford less 
than adequate clothing. Thus, 
the "special suit or dress" 
was saved for occasions. 

Clothing was usually functional, 
not ostentatious. 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 

Clothing of the residual 
poor is often inadequate. Because 
most men's and women's daily 
clothing, both poor and non-poor, 
often look alike, the poor me^ 
"blend" into the mass. Often 
the poor will buy something 
"garnish" to bring extra color 
into their lives. 



CHART XII - EDUCATION AS A VALUE FOR THE 
IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IMMIGRANT POOR 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 



The immigrant ojpten valued 
education fop its upward mo- 
hility utility as iiiell as for 
the sake of learning. 



Education is not highly valued 
by many of the reeidual poor. 

There is often a suspicion by 
the poor that is a 

"dead-end" and an arm of socie- 
ty's enithority over thair children 
and tiiemselves whidi they reerat. 
School keeps titeir children from 
going to work end from to 

support the family. Childrm am 
6}q)ected to earn money to help 
support the family as soon as 
thev can. 



It should be pointed out that principals and teacbem am usually not anti- 
poor. anti-Negro. antl-American-Indian. etc., but that thitv era 






achievers, Beamse the pai-ents of the immigrant poor sought esducational aciiie^- 
ment for theii' diildren, tlie teachers of immigrant children miintained a sense 



of hepefulnes'5 for the ?-r-h-'#>v»aiw»nt. 

M. - - - ^ 
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came true. Mainly, imnigi\int children were already literate in one langauge, 
which not only made learaiiig conceptualizations more possible: but gave the 
child a sense of learning .jecurity which aided him in absorbing what the school 
offerad. It shoiald be emjsliasized that the immigrant child was either already 
middle class or sought to iaecome middle-class or was so encouraged by his 
parents . 

This is not true with the residual poor in most cases. 

The resulting confrentatien is obvious in the light of *ttie condition 
described by Kncwlton: 

"The philccophy of the state and local school S3f8tens is iidmed with 
the tra^tj.onal middle class Anglo-American value that all minority 
and imifigi»«int groups should be required to abandon their native 
languages foid cultures, give up their group identity, and become 
absorbed eu; individucils into tiie dominant gro^p, usually on a lower 
class Jevo.., If group resists full acoulturation it is i^gatxled 
^ somEwhirl: uncivilised, un-American, and potentially o»*bvw«ly«». 

^ a c<imp.lote unwillr.ngness -to accept the idea that a native bom Amer- 
ican wlio happens to ijcmt to speak Spanish, German, or Polish and to 
retain many of the viilues of his native culture ml^t well be ai It^fai 
Americian. As a rmsixLt, the full force of Idle education system has bss& 
directed t3ward the <aradication of both the Spanish langimy and the 
Spanish-Anerican or Mexican-Arv»rican cultures." (28) 



Kardiner end Ovesey state that for the ?legro ii^ovmrished child: 

"Sdiool b« comes a meaningless and unrewarding bore* Negro children 
undsrstaticlably fail to see the relevance of education to their 
opportunities in life; many a“»*e obliged to woric half or full time; 
the ocnpelition of street life with the school is too great and 
the siraci'!:, with its. imitation of the struggle for existence, with 
its scixual opportuni.ties, and those for adventure, genemlly wins," (8) 

The pmooiss which results all too often in school failures proceed as 

follows: 



The deprived child inters school with limited vocabulary, limited self- 
concept, limited world SKperience, etc., so that he's about two years behind 
the child of the middle fasdlly in terms of readiness to learn idiat the school 
has to offer, "Social promotion" for such, children begins in fi^t grAds. the 
cuiiulative acutdemic def'j.cit makes learning of the grade pla^mment aa ten isT is 
be:rond hi.ii, <md in turn,, c«;u3en his teacher to have to decide idiether she or 
thu student li^is failed,, If she feels that it is hopeless, she "cringes" at 
repeated ^ittasks on the child's seAf-esteem by giving him failing grades^ so 
sha continues the viciois cycle of "social promotion," until the day when the 
child legally permitted to drop from school into "limbo". It is ^us 
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understandalxbe why teachers seek transfer to middle-class schools where such 
decisions aid struggles with conscience are avoidable* ^ 

This was not the condition with the immigrant poor, who have shown a 
remarkable educational record, according to the studies made. (5) 

CHART XIII - l«RAL INTEGRITY IM RELAHOM TO THE 
IMMIGRANT POOR AND RESIDUAL POOR 

D E 

IMMIGRANT POOR RESIDUAL POOR 

A fluctuating matter. Truth 
and honesty, etc. depend on the 
relationship with others in- 
volved in the particular instance^ 
Emotional identification with 
others and verifiability have 
mudi to do with the conditi<m. 

An impaired concept of self 
makes moral integrity a real 
problem, for the residual poor, 
especially in view of the hope- 
lessness of seeking goals through 
"legitimate" means, and also in 
view of the continuing needs. 



Moral integrity was usually 
intemalis.fEid in the immigrant. 

A man ol' considerable self- 
esteem (as the immigra? was) 
could not afford possru<^ loss 
of respect: from others because 
of lack of moral integrity. Nor 
could he face himself in such 
circumst£j?.oes. 






CHART XI? - LIIE GOALS IN ICLATKII TO 
IMMIGRANT POOR AND RESIDUAL POOR 



D 

IMC'GRANT POOR 

The iiasigrant sou^it security 
and eooiaiismie mobility for him- 
self and his fully. Thus, he 
sou^ II elf-dependence. Saving 
was not religiously involved.* 

It was purely a rational act 
toward the amnigrant'a lifa 
goals. 

^ iiime the case of the 
Protest '‘int Ethic. 



E 

RESIDUAL POOR 

Tb get by for the moment. Tb 
enjoy a momentary satisfaction, 
witiiin an atmoapdiere of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness whit^ pre- 
vent goal orientation. To be an 
actor* for the moment instead of 
always being acted upon. 



CHART X? - GENERAL UIE STn£ OP THE 
IHaGRANT POOR AND RESIDUAL POOR 

D E 

IIMilGRANT POOP RESIDUAL POOR 



HttPdi work, careful living 
to save money and prevent diffl- 
eultieisi . "Violence is a amldom 
thing" among immigrants, and most 
dif fare aces were resolved by dis- 
cueeioe (many minorities set up 
specie ]l internal arbitration 
struct ires for the pwmose of re- 
solvis];: conflict). Limited geogim- 
pliieaJ. mobility was apparent once 
the iimiigrant "got settled." 

Umiiilly had more children 
than :ijii the "Protestant Ethic" 
pBtter.'<ii. 



Before thoee in authority, the 
residual poor often play the role 
expactad of them. A simulatian 
for the occasion. Often one works 

Ji ^ ^ ^ see e» 

quires, and the *boss" usually 
watches oarsfuUy. Thau is very 
litt:le leisure tiu for the 
employed woun of Ute zmsidual 
poor, nor does the unemployed man 
of the residual poor have mudi 
int:erest in political action. Thus 
the poor often resort to avoidance 
or violence for resolution of 
frustrotion or conflicts. Ths 
residual poor ars often looiOly 




c; 







Iment bill collectors, iiius* they 

1 



go from inadequate housing to 
inadequate housing, often leaving 
their inadequate furnishings 
behind. 
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^ ‘ general SOaAL-PSYCHOLOGiCAL DYNAMICS 
OF THE IMMIGRANT POOR AND THE RESIDUAL POOR 



[HUGRANT POOR 



RESIDUAL POOR 



A self-reliant grotip. In the 
new world, without anyone to 
help except for a few relatives 
-id countrymen, the immigrant 
had to woric hard and stay out 
of trouble if he and lis family 
were to survive and pi'ogress. 
in an expanding economy, there 
was need for his "hands” and 
there vas hopefulness for the 
future. 

The immigrEuit poor were 
relatively temperate in their 
emotional expression, because 
they had other means of com- 
ttuttication, and becatae they 
could look ahead to roving "up 
and out." 



Usually has more children but 
with a number of mates. A group 
alientated from and suspicious 
of the greater society. A group 
made up of people whose impaii^d 
self-esteem often prevents 
learning and upward mobiji^, 
and whose continued tzmatment by 
society reinforoes their iawobil- 
Ity. 

There is an iae;l^etive trans-: 
mission of more than a miaimsd 
spectrum of soeiali^ati<Mi fcom 
parent to child. 

The residual poor are often 
beset with emotional t^aet idiich 
la a main form of tiie vicious 
cycle of impoverishment (30). 

The inability to "move 
and to communicate the aimse of 
hopelessness and powerlaasneas 
often leads to self-defeating 
d^mamics. 



Kardlner and Ovea^y (8) state that 



(4) 



(1) Desradatlsn of sa’ f”C2taem ^included) 

adoption of foreign 

^ particular disparegement 

status, thus making her the 

Mntt«l iig^ in tiie culture, by virtue of her value to like 

mammy to the tihite childzmn. 

(6) The ideaJisation of the white master; but with this ideal was 

ncorpoRted an object which was at once revered and hated. These 
became ir compatible constituents of the Negio pezmonality. 



(5) 



They add that: 



"}^?hat to do abou^ the Negro v/as .subject to violent oscillations end was 
^Thus the Negro iras never secure - always in ^ar of a shift). 



"Another compensatory feature of slavery was the vicarious participation 
in the culture through identlficatioa with the master. The slave could get some 



prestl^ by ^longing to a wealthy or influential household." (8) 

(teu^ly these ware mulattoes, and thus the seeds of self-batzmd tha 
of that which ma^ki «ns ^ 




"There was an absence of strong pressure (in slavery) on the Indivuldual 
to achieve status, a feature that .'I'^nic^ons in the white ran*s 

culture. When status is frozen, one cannot successfully direct one*s aspirations 
towards goals that are beyond the possibility of attainment. Some inner peace 
can be achieved by ceasing to struggle for it." (8) (This ejq)lains much of 
the niotivsition of *’non-3triving*0* 

It is thus obvious that the residual poor is alienated from his world 
because it is a world he never made or chose to live in. (This is very clifferent 
from immigrant poor who chose the new world). 

Scott states that: 

"Prom a sociological point of view. . .the sources of alienation are to 
be found in the lack of 

a) committment to values 

b) conformity to values 

c) responsibility in roles 

d) control of facilities 

^e psychological states of alienation. , .powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
isolation, norrolessness , and self»estrangeinent" (31). 

Obviously the residual poor meet all these conditions and thus are motivated 

to patterns which are self-perpetuating and defeating. 

Kardiner and Ovesey, for example, state thait under slavezy: 

"There was no possibility for emotional inirerchangs (between master and 
slave). If a slave was sick, he would be ireated like a sick horse, to 
restore his utility. The rags or protest of the slave oould be ignoxed 
or treated with violence. The only really effective form of pzotest 
was flight." (8) 

The fli^t of the Negro father from family responsibility after unea(a.oy- 
mant and failure is a continuation of the "flight frer. prcblems" pattern. 

Often Lat in-American poor will agree to a time and date for an appointment 
knowing full well that they cannot oome. Puerto-Rican poor are reported to Bay 
"yes" to authorities if they know a "yes" is desJired by the authority, because 
a "no" would require a complicated explanation. 

Kardiner and Ovesey state that? "fine emotional interaction between slaves 
was seriously fepirsd." No culture can arise under such conditions (8). 

Obviously, where the immigrant poor had a culture which they oould use as 
a "home base" the residual poor either never had a culture idiich oould be . used 
for emotional security, or their culture was so eroded after years of poverty 
and welfare as to be no longer effective. 

The low tolerance for frustration found in tine residual poor is still 
another effoet of the total dtynamics of chronic pcit^ferty. 

Perhaps a key to the entire problem can be foiimd in the "actor-acted 
concepts as described by Roach (32), Howe (33), Harrington (34), Seott (31), 
and oth«c«« 
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Roacih, for example, presents a dynamic system based on Parsons which could 
well be used both in understanding the dynamics of the pcsor and in uriderstandiug 
the motivatiai of social word’s relations with the poverty group. This is 
based on the Parsonian "Actor-Acted Upon" concepts which defines the actor 
(the autonomous person) as one who has a complex inner life, is future oriented, 
and can evaluate, choose and plan. He states that an actor must have the 
following properties: 

1. The Actor has internalized the common value standards of society 
(The residual poor have not; the immigrant poor had). 

2. The actor has a stable set of motives. (The residual poor perhaps 
not; the immigrant poor had). 

3. The actor has an elaborate repertory of roles. (The residual poor 

are culturally deprived and do not; the immigrant poor had many roles). 

4. The actor has sophisticated role skills. (The residual poor has few 
such skills; the immigrant poor had such skills). 

5. The actor has a developed self-system. (The definition of the culturally 
deprived poor carries with it im(«lications of a deprived or impaired 

ego system; the immigrant poor knew Who he was— quite definitely). 

6. The actor is caq;>able of complex mental functioning. (The residual 
poor have trouble handling conceptual thinking; the immigrant poor 
had the ability soon after, if not, on arrival.) 

"By action is meant any behavior to Which the individual attaches a meaning. 
Behavior can be meaningful only if governed by rules, that is, shared under- 
stindings." 

Thus, it is clear that the immigrant poor was an actor in his life space, 
and the zesidual poor is"acted on." Only with a restructuring of the oonceptual- 
izatioos and the related opportunities (of en^loynent, advancement, etc.) 

OBOi the zesidual poor become actors, and in the process become productive. 
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